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Cuited States Prison Association. 





The objects of the United States Prison Association are — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. ‘To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Uruam, Bruns- 
wick. 

New Hampshire. — Rey. M. B. Ti1- 
LoTsoN, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hinam Hartow, Warden 
of State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Sprar, Bos- 
ton, Ed. Prisoners’ Friend. 

Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Pure Rierey, 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Piitssury, Al- 
bany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, 
Elizabethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Key, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. Autrrep P. Rosin- 
son, Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fianpers, 
Baltimore. 

Virginia. — Joseru Jounson, Gover- 
nor, Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rev. H. Baty, 
Goldsboro’. 

South Carolina. — Prof. Lizpec. 


Georgia. — Rev. James Parks, La- 
fayette. 

Florida. — Rev. Josuva 8S. Vann, 
Carrolton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porren. 

Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Ciayron. 

Louisiana. — Rey. Turopvore Ciarr, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Samvue. Hovston. 

Arkansas. — Exvias N. Conway, Go- 
vernor. 

Tennessee. — ANDrEW Jounson, Go- 
vernor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywanp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 

Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Srepsrns, 
Utica. 

Indiana.— Rey. W. Cuaputiy, Deed's 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rev. J. P. Aventiy. 

Missouri. — Rev. 'T. Annorrt. 

Iowa. — Rev. H. 8S. Marsie. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden 
of State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tostas 
PuRRINGTON. 


Cuartes Spear, Secretary, 
Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 142, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrotx Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 


PuEASE allow Rev. Caar.es Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at any 
time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, and to 
communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his profession 
of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, and in 
the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this communi- 


cation. 


Very truly, yours, 


Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Ir will be remembered that, at the last Session of the Massachusetts Legislature, an 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars was made for a State Reform School for 
Girls; provided an equal amount was raised, by individual donations, within six months 
from the passage of the Resolves. The whole sum having been now received, the 
Commissioners have examined various localities. In order to obtain the best views 
from practical men, they have issued the following circular : — 


1. What class of girls should be admitted to the proposed school? 

Should it receive those who have been convicted by a court for some 
criminal offence, or whose chastity has been successfully invaded ! 

2. What should be the limit of age as to admission, — how young, 
and how old! 

For how long a term should girls be sent, — for their minority, or for a 
shorter period ? 

3. What should be the treatment and discipline ? 

What punishments should be allowed? 

4. What instruction — intellectual, moral, and religious — should be 
given ? 

5. What kinds of work — in-door or out — can girls profitably pursue? 

6. What amusements should be provided ? 

7. How long should girls be retained at the Institution? 

8. Should the main object be to apprentice the girls as soon as possi- 
ble, under the idea that the chances of reformation in a good family in the 
country are greater than at the Institution; or should the chief reliance 
for reformation be placed upon the Institution ? 

9. How, and by what authority, shall girls be sent to the Institution ; 
and especially those who have not been guilty of any criminal offence, but 
whose idle and vicious practices are corrupting their own morals and those 
of the community, and placing them in imminent danger of falling into 
crime ? 

Are walls, irons, or bars, essential in order to prevent escape ? 

Hoping that your interest in the general subject will induce you to 
pardon us for the number and particularity of these inquiries, and trusting, 
that, if you are unable to answer them all, you will, at least, reply to as 
many as you can, — we remain, 

Most respectfully, your obedient servants, 
Joun H. Wixrs, 


Henry B. Rogers, Commissioners. 
Francis B. Fay, 


[Answers may be forwarded to our office, 142, Washington Street.] 
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THE CAUSE ABROAD. 


PortsmoutaH.—We delivered two discourses in Ports- 
mouth, and found a very deep interest in the cause in 
which we are engaged. Several of the first citizens helped 
us by their subscriptions. In the evening, we attended a 
temperance meeting, and heard an address by the Rev. R. 
W. Clark, of Boston. We found many kind friends; and 
we were, as usual, kindly cared for by our friend Cheever, 
who has for a long time made his house the home for the 
reformers of the day. He has taken our Magazine now for 
some years, and has always done what he could to carry 
forward the cause. 

Fitcusurc. — Here we found many excellent friends ; and 
we must especially think of the kindness of our friends, the 
Rev. Mr. Marvin and his lady, and the family with whom 
they are so pleasantly located. On Sunday there was an 
immense gathering at the Town Hall. The meeting was 


addressed by the Rev. Mr. Marvin, Universalist; the Rev. ° 


Mr. Wilcox, Orthodox; the Rev. Mr. Tilden, Unitarian ; 
and Rev. Mr. Steele, Methodist. An excellent spirit per- 
vaded the meeting. Each minister forgot his own peculiar 
views, and did what he could to aid the cause. 
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364 The Cause Abroad. 


Mr. Wicox said that he wished the cause to prosper. 
He had looked over the objects embraced by Mr. Spear, 


and he believed they were good. He would read them to 
the audience : — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 


VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. ) 


VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 

IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 

X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 

XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 

XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 


XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime, in all its various bearings. 


XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 


and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 


He then referred to the eminent men who had aided the 
work, such as Hon. Rosert C. Winturop, Hon. Natuan 
App.eton, Hon. Jostan Quincy, of Boston; Prof. Waker, 
Cambridge ; Prof. Parx, Andover. He observed, he said, 
these names and many others, and he was glad to find so 
many good men interested in such a noble cause. 

He then said he could not do better than to cite Mr. 
Spear’s own words, in his appeal: — 


‘Sometimes the prisoner is awakened to the enormity of his 
crime. In the loneliness and gloom of prison-solitude, he thinks 
of his home, perchance of the tender precepts early impressed 
upon him by his sainted mother. He feels that he is a convict. 
If his cell has a window, he looks out upon the ousy, free, and to 
him a happy world. He thinks of his wife and children. She 
is now the wife of a convict. The playmates of his children will 
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say, ‘‘ Your father is in the State Prison.”” Now is the time to 
speak to him of the sinner’s Friend. Now how welcome the voice 
of the Prisoners’ Friend! Now the mind and heart may be led 
upward to God. It is at this moment I want to speak to the 
prisoner. Will you help in such a work? ‘The convict does not 
need your gold nor your silver; but he who spends his time with 
him needs to be sustained. At that lonely and terrible hour; at 
that hour when the soul is tremblingly alive with fear and hope; 
at that hour when all heaven bends a listening ear to the very first 
aspiration after a better life, — how welcome is that friendly voice, 
which, in gentlest tones, can lead the sinner up to the very throne 
of God! ‘Come,’ said a murderer to me one day, — “ come into 
my cell, and read to me from the word of God.” ‘The grated door 
was thrown open. The poor convict was manacled, lest he should 
cheat the law of a victim. For more than an hour I labored with 
him, and, in my own poor way, led his mind up to God. He con- 
fessed his crime; he begged for forgiveness; and his mind was 
stayed on God. That cell, lonely as it was, and awful as his con- 
dition was, may be the means of his conversion to God.’ 


He closed by saying that he wished to contribute to the 
cause, and to show that he was ready to do what he could. 

The Rev. Mr. Titpen: He was very much interested in 
the work, and he had been for many years. He alluded to 
the unfortunate condition of the Discharged Prisoner. He 
remembered a case where he met one, who told him that he 
was doing well, and that he felt indebted to him for his 
kindness in saving him from ruin. He believed that Mr. 
Spear should be sustained; that he had done great good; 
and that there was a great work to be done, not only for the 
prisoner, but for society. 

Rev. Mr. A. Marvin: He believed that this was a noble 
work, and that it should be sustained; and he would point 
out the best way to secure the furtherance of the cause; and 
that was by subscribing for the Magazine, which he had 
taken for many years. He had long been familiar with this 
work, and he knew a great amount of good had been done. 
He would freely open his church, or do any thing that he 
could. He was especially pleased to see so many ministers 
of different denominations all united in such a noble work. 

Rev. Mr. Sreete: He had not been so familiar with this 


cause as some others; but he intended to become more ac- 
VOL, VII. 31 











366 The Cause Abroad. 


quainted with its details. He had been very much pleased 
with what he had heard during the meeting. 

It was then proposed to aid the cause; and a collection 
was taken up of twenty-five dollars. The hall was opened 
without charge. 

We were much indebted to the press in Fitchburg for 
noticing our humble labors. We ought also to commend 
the public-houses for favors received. The Fitchburg Hotel 
is an excellent establishment. We also found a very gen- 
tlemanly proprietor at the American Hotel. 





THERE has been a great excitement at Los Angelos, and symp- 
toms of ariot. It appears that two Americans, Brown and Lee, 
and a native Californian named Alvitre, have been convicted of the 
crime of murder, and sentenced to be hung. ‘The populace were 
especially exasperated against Brown, and were only kept from 
hanging him by the confidence they felt in the court. But Brown 
and Lee, having influential friends, procured a respite for them, 
while Alvitre was left to his fate. When the day appointed for 
the execution came, some five thousand people, from all parts of 
the country, assembled, determined that Brown should be hung, 
as well as Alvitre. A meeting was held, at which the mayor 
spoke, taking sides with the populace, and resolutions were passed. 
The sheriff and his party took all possible means of defence, 
having spiked the different pieces of ordnance in the city. After 
Alvitre was hanged, the demand was made for the other victim. 
The latest intelligence is as follows : — 

At three and a quarter o’clock, Mayor Foster resigned, and 
asked the mob if they would wait and let Brown be hung by the 
authorities, or if they wanted to hang him immediately: the 
answer was hanging. The mob then made a rush to the outer 
gate of the jail, and succeeded in effecting an entrance; after which 
they commenced breaking open the doors with axes, the sheriff 
in the meantime having left. At the last accounts, —three and 
a half o’clock,—they were still breaking open the jail-cells in 
search of the prisoner Brown; and, should they succeed in finding 
him, he will certainly be hung. No resistance was made by the 
sheriff and his posse. 
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SINGULAR CRIMINAL CASE. 


Ar the commencement of the eighteenth century, when 
the torture was still in vogue in the north of Germany, the 
arm of justice had reached a robber who had long been 
committing depredations in the vicinity of a provincial 
town. Sentence of death was pronounced upon him; and, 
on the 15th of August, 1704, he was conducted to the place 
of execution, where the gibbet awaited him. The proces- 
sion moved from the prison through the streets, which, as 
well as the doors and windows of the houses, were filled 
with spectators. The culprit, nothing daunted, made his 
salutations on all sides; and, in passing through a narrow 
street, he perceived a journeyman locksmith, whom he had 
formerly known by name and reputation, looking out of a 
lower window. Moved by the sight, this man had drawn 
his attention by ejaculating, ‘I should like to know how 
such a hardened sinner must feel under the gallows!’ No 
sooner had the criminal heard these words, than, absorbed 
in thought, he seemed to take no further notice of the crowd 
which accompanied him, and, with downcast looks, pursued 
his way out of the town-gate. The clergyman who at- 
tended, and against whose exhortations he had hitherto 
obstinately closed his heart, conceived that a better spirit 
had at length awoke in him,—that he repented his mis- 
deeds, and that it was now time to prepare him for eternity. 
The worthy divine, however, perceived but too soon that 
not another word was to be gained from him. All the 
pains he took proved in vain; so that, on his arrival at the 
gallows, he was compelled to deliver him up to the execu- 
tioner, with these words: ‘I have done my duty; forgive 
him, O my Saviour, and be merciful to him! Amen!’ The 
executioner was about to put the fatal cord round his neck, 
when he suddenly roused himself, and cried, ‘Stop! what 
I have hitherto thought myself bound to conceal respecting 
my accomplices I will now disclose to the judges, since I 
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368 Singular Criminal Case. 








clearly see that there is no hope of pardon for me. Death 
dissolves all ties in this world; and, before I leave it for 
ever, I will rid it of one dangerous wretch.” The judge, 
who was present, and to whom this circumstance was im- 
mediately reported, approached the scaffold; and, after he 
had heard the denunciation from the lips of the delinquent, 
the execution of the sentence was deferred, and the criminal 
conducted back to prison. Here he was anew examined 
the same day, and declared that R., the locksmith above 
mentioned, had been one of his most trusty accomplices, 
and been concerned with him in the perpetration of many 
robberies and murders. 

The man was forthwith apprehended ; and, as he per- 
sisted in the protestation of his innocence, he was con- 
fronted with the culprit. The precision with which the 
latter stated to the accused, times, places, and many other 
particulars, and the firmness with which he looked him in 
the face, completely disconcerted the poor fellow, and 
excited more and more the suspicion of the judges, which 
was further strengthened by the consideration, that there 
was no imaginable motive which could have induced the 
criminal to prefer a false charge. ‘The extreme dismay of 
the accused was probably a principal circumstance in 
confirming the judges in the belief that the locksmith was 
really an accomplice of the convict. The judges, who 
were almost morally certain of the guilt of the accused, 
had the less hesitation to recur to the torture, for the 
purpose of wringing from him a confession. He was 
delivered over the same night to the executioner; but, 
unable to endure the torments of the infernal contrivance, 
he declared, before the expiration of the first quarter of an 
hour, that he was guilty. After this confession, his judges 
lost no time in pronouncing sentence, which purported that 
he should suffer the same fate as his accomplice ; but, as he 
had performed only a subordinate part in the crimes which 
they had committed together, he should be executed first. 

Amid the tolling of the bells, and crowds of spectators, 
the train once more proceeded to the place of execution; 
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Singular Criminal Case. 369 


and, having reached it, the executioner’s assistants were 
about to throw the cord over the head of the supposed 
accomplice, when his accuser, who stood by, again cried, as 
on the former occasion, ‘ Stop!’ adding, ‘I wish to speak 
once more to the judge; let me be conducted to him.” The 
members of the tribunal being this time again assembled at 
the foot of the scaffold, the presiding judge ascended to 
hear what the delinquent had to say. In a loud voice, that 
could be heard by the whole throng, he thus addressed 
them: ‘This locksmith, sir, whom I accused, is perfectly 
innocent, and my charge against him was a false and 
malicious invention. You will, no doubt, be surprised and 
at a loss to conceive what could have induced me, in the 
last moments of my life, to play such a trick. Learn, then, 
that several of my accomplices promised to rescue me from 
prison. As no attempt had been made, when I stood here 
the first time, I could not help thinking that some unfore- 
seen obstacle must have prevented them from keeping their 
promise, and that, if I could but gain time, they might still 
carry it into effect; for we keep our word to each other, 
even though the way to its fulfilment led through hell 
itself. In this conviction, I bethought me, on the morning 
that I was brought hither, of means to defer my execution. 
Among the crowd drawn together on the occasion, I espied 
this man at a window. In passing, I heard him say, “I 
should like to know how such a man must feel under the 
gallows!” ‘The idea darted like lightning through my 
brain to accuse him of being my accomplice, in order in 
this manner to delay my execution, and to prolong my life 
a little. Now, however, I see that I must not reckon any 
longer on my associates, being firmly convinced that they 
must already have suffered, somewhere or other, the fate 
which here awaits me. I have therefore resolved to follow 
them, after doing this inquisitive fellow (pointing to the 
smith) the favor to gratify his wish before my end; for now 
he knows from experience how a man feels when he stands 
beneath the gallows!’ He then mounted the ladder, and 


submitted quietly to his fate. The innocent locksmith 
31° 

















































































370 Woman can die Sublimely. 


paid dearly for the too loud utterance of his harmless wish. 
Fright and agony of mind put an end to his life on the 
fourth day after his liberation. 





WOMAN CAN DIE SUBLIMELY. 


SIsTER woman, though I cannot consent to find a Mozart or a 
Michael Angelo in your sex, cheerfully, and with the love that 
burns in depths of admiration, I acknowledge that you can do 
one thing as well as the best of us men, —a greater thing than 
even Milton is known to have done, or Michael Angelo: you 
can die grandly, and as goddesses would die, were goddesses 
mortal. If any distant worlds (which may be the case) are so far 
ahead of us Tellurians in optical resources, as to see distinctly 
through their telescopes all that we do on earth, what is the 
grandest sight to which we ever treat them? St. Peter's at 
Rome, do you fancy, on Easter Sunday, or Luxor, or perhaps the 
Himalayas? Oh, no! my friend: suggest something better. 
These are bawbles to them ; they see in other worlds, in their own, 
far better toys of the same kind. These, take my word for it, 
are nothing. Do you give it up? The finest thing, then, we 
have to show them, is a scaffold on the morning of execution. 
I assure you there is a strong muster in those far telescopic 
worlds, on any such morning, of those who happen to find them- 
selves occupying the right hemisphere for a peep at us. How, 
then, if it be announced in some such telescopic world, by those 
who make a livelihood of catching glimpses at our newspapers, 
whose language they have long since deciphered, that the poor 
victim in the morning’s sacrifice is a woman? How, if it be 
published in that distant world, that the sufferer wears upon her 
head, in the eyes of many, the garlands of martyrdom? How, 
if it should be some Marie Antoinette, the widowed queen, com- 
ing forward on the scaffold, and presenting to the morning air 
her head, turned gray by sorrow, daughter of Caesars kneeling 
down humbly to kiss the guillotine, as one that worships death ? 
How, if it were the noble Charlotte Corday, that in the bloom of 
youth, that with the loveliest of persons, that with homage wait- 
ing upon her smiles wherever she turned her face to scatter them, 
—homage that followed those smiles as surely as the carols of 
birds, after showers in spring, follow the reappearing sun and the 
racing of sunbeams over the hills, — yet thought all these things 
cheaper than the dust upon her sandals, in comparison of deli- 
verance from hell for her dear suffering France? Ah! these were 
spectacles indeed for those sympathizing people in distant worlds. 
—De Quincey. 





















































NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PRISON. 


From the Report of the Warden of the New Hampshire 
State Prison, we extract the following: — 


‘It may not be presuming too much, if I assert that there is an 
essential improvement, not only in the physical, but also in the 
moral, condition and deportment of the convicts. This change is 
evinced particularly in the apparent cheerfulness and alacrity with 
which their daily tasks are performed, and by the increased avidity 
with which they read and write, and, with few exceptions, the 
excellent control which they have over their passions. 

‘Not the least among the causes contributing to this desirable 
result, may be mentioned the assiduous zeal and Christian devo- 
tion which have marked the labors of the present very worthy 
chaplain. His lengthy experience in this department has given 
him great control over the minds of those unfortunate men, many 
of whom have been, for years, subjected to his teachings. It affords 
me great pleasure to say of him, that his ministrations of piety 
and benevolence, among those unfortunate and degraded beings, 
have shown him to be a true and worthy disciple of the great 
Master, who “‘came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance.” 

‘ Believing, as I do, that although one object of an institution 
of this character is the punishment of the individual for the offence 
committed, yet a higher object is the protection of society, and a 
far higher and worthier design is, or should be, the reformation of 
the offender, I have felt it my duty, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, to maintain a strong personal care and regard for the 
moral welfare of each person committed to my keeping. I have, 
therefore, endeavored to impress upon each and every one the 
importance of cultivating good dispositions, of subduing the pas- 
sions, and forming good resolutions and habits for the future. 

‘When the needy and friendless have been discharged, I have 
deemed it no more than a performance of humane duty, to main- 
tain, as far as possible, a kindly relation towards them, by corre- 
spondence with them in many instances, and by efforts to procure 
for them honest employment,— thus encouraging them, and promot- 
ing their own efforts towards industry, usefulness, and happiness. 

‘You will not, I trust, regard the expression as arrogant or 
unbecoming, if I assert that, in many instances, these efforts, 
together with those of the worthy chaplain before mentioned, 
have been crowned with eminent success. 

‘Iam confident that it will be found, upon examination, that the 
state of discipline and order maintained in this Prison will com- 
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372 A Fable for Strong-minded Women. 


pare favorably with that of any other similar institution. This 
state of discipline has been effected without resort to corporeal 
punishment upon a single individual now within my charge; but 
the highly gratifying result alluded to has been produced by the 
exercise of a calm, cool, and firm deportment on my part, and that 
of the other officers towards the prisoners,— enforcing upon them 
the conviction, that while the slightest violation of duty would 
not be overlooked, yet that the maintenance of a rigorous discipline 
was induced from motives of regard for their own best welfare, and 
an imperious duty towards the State.’ 





A FABLE FOR STRONG-MINDED WOMEN. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


{Respectfully addressed to Lucy Stone.] 


A VINE was growing beside a thrifty oak, and had reached that 
height at which it required support. 

‘Oak,’ said the vine, ‘bend your trunk, so that you may be 
support to me.’ 

‘My support,’ replied the oak, ‘is naturally yours, and you 
may depend on my strength to bear you up; but I am too large 
and too solid to bend. Put your arms around me, my pretty 
vine, and I will manfully support and cherish you, if you have an 
ambition to climb as high as the clouds. While I thus hold you 
up, you will ornament my rough trunk with your pretty green 
leaves and shining scarlet berries. They will be as frontlets to 
my head; and | shall stand in the forest like a glorious warrior 
with all his plumes. We were made by the Master of life to grow 
together, that by our union the weak may be made strong, and 
the strong render aid to the weak.’ 

‘But I wish to grow independently,’ said the vine: ‘why 
cannot you twine around me, and let me grow up straight, and 
not be a mere dependant upon you?’ 

‘ Nature,’ answered the oak, ‘did not design it. It is impos- 
sible that you should grow to any height alone; and if you try 
it, the wind and rain, if not your own weight, will bring you to 
the ground. Neither is it proper for you to run your arms hither 
and thither among the trees. The trees will begin to say it is not 
my vine,—itis a stranger: get thee gone; I will not cherish 
thee. By this time thou wilt be so entangled among the different 
branches, that thou canst not get back to the oak; and nobody 
will then admire or pity thee.’ 

‘Ah me!’ said the vine; ‘let me escape from such a destiny.’ 
And with this she twined herself around the oak; and they both 
grew and flourished happily together. 
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ANCIENT PUNISHMENTS FOR SCOLDING WOMEN. 


In England, there was formerly a punishment for scolds 
and shrews, which consisted of ducking them in the water. 
The apparatus used was called the cucking-stool, or 
ducking-stool, and was formed by a chair or stool being 
placed at the end of a long pole. In this the offending 
female was placed, and then immersed in some river or 
pond. This punishment is mentioned in the London 
Evening Post of April, 1745, in the following business-like 
paragraph: ‘ Last week, a woman that keeps the Queen’s 
Head alehouse, at Kingston, in Surrey, was ordered by the 
court to be ducked for scolding, and was accordingly placed 
in the chair, and ducked in the River Thames, under Kings- 
ton Bridge, in the presence of two or three thousand people.’ 
When done under a bridge, the chair was generally held by 
a pulley fastened to a beam, and the woman thus let down 
into the water. It was customary to get up these chairs 
with taste, and to ornament the backs of them with 
drawings of devils laying hold of scolds, &c. Various 
records of women adjudged to this punishment are to be 
found among the proceedings of the courts of England. 
The churchwardens’ accounts at Kingston-upon-Thames, 
for the year 1572, contain a bill for the expenses of making 
one of these cucking-stools, which is a curiosity in its way. 
The cost was 23s. 4d. sterling. This punishment appears 
to have been of remote origin, and was known under the 
names of tumbrel, tribrich, trebuchet, and thew. It does not 
seem to have been confined to England, but was practised 
in Scotland at a very early day. What effect it had upon 
‘the strong-minded women’ of those times we can hardly 
now determine, but it appears probable that it was quite 
effectual. The following lines, said to have been written 
by Benjamin West, of Northamptonshire, England, contain 
the only poetical description of the cucking-stool punish- 
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ment we ever encountered, though Gray refers to it in one 
of his pastorals :— 


‘ There stands, my friend, in yonder pool, 

An engine called a ducking-stool, 

By legal power commanded down, — 
The joy and terror of the town. 

If jarring females kindle strife, 

Give language foul, or lug the coif ; 

If noisy dames should once begin 

To drive the house with horrid din; 
“Away!” you cry; “ you'll grace the stool! 
We'll teach you how your tongue to rule!” 
The fair offender fills the seat, 

In sullen pomp profoundly great : 
Down in the deep the stool descends ; 
But here, at first, we miss our ends. 
She mounts again, and rages more 
Than ever vixen did before ; 

So, throwing water on the fire 

Always makes it burn up higher. 

If so, my friend, pray let her take 

A second turn into the lake ; 

And, rather than your patience lose, 
Thrice and again repeat the dose. 

No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 
No fire so hot, but water quenches.’ 


Beside this, there was another punishment for scolds, 
known by the name of ‘branks, which consisted of a 
head-piece, enclosing the head of the offender, and of a 
sharp iron that entered the mouth, and restrained the 
tongue. It was fastened on by means of a padlock, and 
was literally a bridle on the tongue. The women con- 
demned to this punishment were compelled to promenade 
through the town, wearing the instrument, attended by an 
officer; and it was not taken off until they exhibited signs 
of humiliation and amendment. 





No man ever was 2 loser by good works; for though he may not 
be immediately rewarded, yet, in process of time, some happy 
emergency or other occurs to convince him that virtuous men are 
the darlings of Providence. 
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THE CORRECTION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


Tue ‘ Edinburgh Review’ for April contains a very able 
article on the above topic. In the October number of the 
same work, there was a very long and able document on 
the ‘Proper Treatment of our Criminal Population” The 
great Reviews are entering upon these topics, both in this 
country and in Europe. It shows that the public mind is 
gradually becoming awakened to the subject of crime, and 
that many of our best writers are ever eager to enter the 
lists to point out the best Modes of Prevention. These 
facts go far to show the necessity of our own labors in this 
department, and the universal advantage of having one 
periodical in the whole world entirely devoted to the subject 
of Prison Discipline. The writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view’ brings out very important facts. He says, 1. That 
very few become criminals in mature life. 2. That it 
is from infantile delinquents that the adult criminal popu- 
lation is created. 3. That nine out of ten criminals have 
had no chance of a better lot. 4. That, if children are im- 
prisoned, they are ruined; or, to use his precise words, 
which were rather harsh to our ear, “If they are sent to 
jail, they are sent to the devil at once and irretrievably.” 
5. That the only way to affect a child is by kindness. 
6. That, among the young criminals in the Leeds jail, 21 
had been committed six times and upwards; that 5d 
children had in six years passed through jail 216 times, — 
an average of four times each! 7. That the costs of refor- 
mation were far less than the costs of punishment. 
8. That it was found out that only one forgery in 164 was 
detected and brought home ;* and that 20,000 offences were 
committed by only fifteen persons.— 9. That the entire 
cost of per annum of a juvenile, in a well-conducted re- 
formatory, did not exceed £25; that, at the most, for £50, 


* Blue Book, 1852. Question 385. + Hill on Crimes, 27. 
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a young thief could be turned into a true man! 10. That 
the earnings of a family of pickpockets, who had been 
working at their trades from two to nine years, had been 
£12,600, and that they had cost in prison £4,030. 

The writer meets several objections. 1. That it is not 
the duty of the State to insure the proper education of the 
people. To meet this he says it is for the interest of the 
State, and that it has a right to do this if it can. 2. That, 
in rescuing a child, you are offering a direct premium on 
crime. To meet this, he shows that the restraints of 
a prison are so severe upon a child, that he cannot be 
induced to commit a crime, in order to become a tenant 
within its walls. 

The writer remarks that the working-class should be 
deeply interested in this great question. ‘The working-men 
of Aberdeen subscribed liberally to support Reformatory 
Schools ; for they found that then their own children could 
more safely go into the streets without learning mischief. 
The writer goes on to show that parents need legislative 
power to aid in restoring their children. 

We have throwa together these few facts; but we must 
commend the articles in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ as among 
the best we have seen; and in this connection we would 
say, that this Review, and others from Europe, are re- 
published in this country, and they deserve a generous 
support. 








Dr. P , who is attached to a Parisian theatre in quality of 
a physician, expressed his astonishment that a man and woman 
were not created at the same time, instead of the latter springing 
from the rib of our first parent. A young actress standing by, 
remarkable for the graceful turn which she ever gives to the 
expression of her ideas, said, ‘ Was it not natural, sir, that the 
flower should come after the stem?’ 
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EXECUTION OF PARKS. — DISGRACEFUL PROCEEDINGS. 


In our Western exchanges, we find accounts of the 
recent execution of Parks, at Cleveland, under circum- 
stances of the most harrowing character. On the evening 
previous to his death, he nearly succeeded in an attempt to 
commit suicide. With a penknife, which he had procured 
in some mysterious manner, he inflicted a wound on the 
right side of his neck, nearly severing the jugular vein, and 
wounding an artery. From this awful wound flowed great 
quantities of blood; and it became very doubtful if he 
would survive till the time set for his execution. Physicians 
were immediately called; and by chaining, and forcing him 
to be quiet, and furnishing him with a plentiful supply of 
stimulating cordials, his miserable life was prolonged. ‘ It 
was a sad sight: the poor victim lay blanched and motion- 
less like a corpse, his hands and feet covered with manacles 
and chains, while his garments were covered with the blood 
shed by a murderer and suicide.’ 

On the scaffold he addressed those present. He was 
very sorry that he had not succeeded in his attempt to take 
his own life. The only motive that actuated him to do so 
was a regard to his wife and child: he did not wish it said 
that her husband, and its father, had been hung; thought 
he had a right to take his own life, if society had; had vio- 
lated no law in the attempt. 

He remarked: ‘I go out of the world without any bitter 
feelings against any one.” He said that many would 
expect different expressions from him, but that he ‘fully 
realized the solemnity of the occasion ;’ expressed regret 
for the past, and would undo much,—‘ Would to God I 
could!’ He had no fear, though sometimes his acts might 
indicate it. No man should be judged except by all his 
actions. He spoke of his mind being weakened by his con- 
finement; of his want of early education; of his having 


read much in prison, and only substantial books; of his 
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never having been able to bring into proper use his talents 
and knowledge. He then made a few remarks on the 
imperfection of humanity, and of the necessity of misfor- 
tune to prove the real strength. ‘I thank you for my wife 
and child; my last thoughts are for them. I am not a 
murderer in any sense of the word. With these words, I 
prepare to meet my God. As soon as all was ready, he 
rose, took his position under the rope, and, with perfect 
coolness, said, ‘I die an innocent man,— innocent of any 
murder premeditated, or any at all.’ 

Thus passed this man to an audience with a higher 
court, where actions will be judged without possibility of 
error. What a picture of the civilization of the nineteenth 
century does this case present! The simple fact of the 
death of Parks would not satisfy the ‘stern demands of 
justice ;’ his life must be taken by the State, in order to set 
an impressive example. Accordingly, the miserable wretch, 
half dead from self-inflicted wounds, was brought to the 
gallows. There he declared, with his dying breath, his 
innocence of the crime for which he suffered. We have no 
heart to prolong remarks upon this revolting case. With 
the friends of the gallows rests the ignominy of this brutal 
transaction. 





Ture EXECUTIONER. — Among all nations, the executioner has 
been held in abhorrence. The mind instinctively shrinks from 
companionship with the shedder of blood, whether it be done in 
violation of law, or in accordance with its mandates. Among the 
Romans, the executioner (carnifer) was regarded as among the 
vilest of the vile. He was denied the rights of citizenship, and 
forced to live in the lowest suburbs of the city. His acquaintance 
was avoided by all but the most abandoned; his very look was 
shunned ; indeed, the glance of his eye was thought ominous. 
The Greeks exiled him beyond the city’s confines, and resembled 
the Romans in their treatment of him. They held him in such 
utter contempt, that they never mentioned him in connection with 
his calling : he was styled the ‘ public man.’ 
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ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Tue ‘Springfield Republican’ furnishes the following 
abstract of the law passed by the late Legislature, abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, and providing for the punishment 
of fraudulent debtors : — 


‘By a law enacted by the late Legislature, and approved by 
the Governor on the 21st of May, imprisonment for debt is for 
ever abolished in this Commonwealth after the 4th of July next. 
Arrests may be made, however, in the following cases : — 

‘If the plaintiff in any suit, or any person in his behalf, where 
execution has issued and remains unsatisfied to the amount of 
twenty dollars, exclusive of costs, shall make oath, and prove to 
the satisfaction of any justice of any court of record, or of any 
police justice, judge of probate, commissioner of insolvency, or 
master in chancery, that he believes, and has reason to believe, that 
the defendant has property not exempt from attachment which he 
does not intend to apply to the payment of the plaintiff's claim; 
or that, since the debt was contracted or the cause of action 
accrued, the debtor has fraudulently conveyed away his estate, or 
some portion thereof, with a design to secure the same to his own 
use, or to defraud his creditors; or, in the same time, has hazarded 
and paid money or other property, to the value of one hundred 
dollars or more, in some kind of gaming prohibited by the laws 
of the Commonwealth; or that he has wilfully disposed of his 
effects, in whole or in part, for the purpose of enabling himself 
to swear that he is not worth twenty dollars exempt from execu- 
tion; or, if the action was founded on contract, that the debtor 
contracted the debt with an intention not to pay the same, — then, 
in any or either of these cases, the execution may be served by the 
arrest of the body. After such arrest shall have been made, 
the defendant shall be carried before some one of the magistrates 
before mentioned, or, if none such can be found conveniently, 
before some justice of the peace and of the quorum, the plaintiff 
or his agent being duly notified, in manner and form prescribed 
in the act, that the defendant desires to take the oath for the 
relief of poor debtors. If, upon examination, which may be 
either verbal or written, as the creditor shall desire, it shall appear 
to the satisfaction of the magistrate that the defendant has not 
any estate, real or personal, to the amount of twenty dollars, 
except such goods and chattels as are by law exempt from attach- 
ment on execution, and that he has not any other estate conveyed 
or concealed, or in any way disposed of, with the design to secure 
the same to his own use, or to defraud his creditors, the magistrate 
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may administer to him an oath to that effect; after which he shall 
be discharged from arrest, and shall be for ever exempt from arrest 
on the same execution, or upon any process founded on the judg- 
ment. But, if the magistrate shall be satisfied that the defendant 
cannot justly take such oath, he may refuse to administer it; in 
which case the debtor shall be committed to jail, there to remain 
until the execution is cancelled, or he is released by the creditor, 
or until he shall have given notice in the manner now provided 
by law, and shall have taken the oath for the relief of poor debtors ; 
the proceedings in this case to be the same as now provided for, 
except that they shall be conducted before one of the magistrates 
before mentioned, instead of being before the justices now having 
cognizance of such cases. 

‘A person may also be arrested on mesne process in any action 
of contract, the plaintiff, or some one in his behalf, making oath, 
to the satisfaction of some justice of a court of record, police 
justice, judge of probate, commissioner of insolvency, or master 
in chancery, that there is good cause of action, — a reasonable ex- 
pectation of recovering a sum amounting to twenty dollars; that 
there is reason to believe that the defendant intends to leave the 
State, and has property not exempt from attachment on execution. 
The hearing in this case is to be the same as is provided in cases 
of arrest on execution. If the magistrate is satisfied that the 
defendant did not when arrested, and does not at the time of 
hearing, intend to leave the State, he shall make a certificate 
thereof, and the defendant shall be discharged from arrest; but if 
the magistrate is not so satisfied, the defendant shall be conveyed 
to jail, and there kept until discharged by the creditor, or until he 
shall have taken the oath for the relief of poor debtors, or shall 
have been released on bail on the same conditions as are now 
provided by law. In cases where the poor debtor’s oath is denied, 
as well in proceedings on mesne process as on execution, the 
defendant may be proceeded against for fraud as is now provided 
in the ninety-eight chapter of the Revised Statues. 

‘The law provides, that if any person arrested on execution shall, 
after such arrest, misspend or misuse goods, effects, or credits, to 
the amount of forty dollars not exempt from being taken on 
execution, but which cannot be attached by ordinary process of 
law, or so much thereof as is equal to the sum for which he is 
committed, without having offered the same to the arresting credi- 
tor, such defendant shall be refused the oath for the relief of poor 
debtors. It makes the usual and necessary provisions for bail, 
fees, &c.; provides that no arrest shall be made after sunset, 
unless especially authorized by a magistrate; and that no woman 
shall be arrested in any civil process except for tort. As before 
stated, it is to take effect on the 4th day of July, and to apply to 
all cases in which arrest is not made before that day.’ 















































VISIT TO DEER ISLAND. 


On one of the sunniest days of spring, we had the plea- 
sure of visiting this Island, and the prison that is built upon 
it. The main buildings are designed as a kind of hospital 
for the infirm and indigent of both sexes, as well as a prison 
for those unfortunate girls of Boston who are convicted for 
night-walking and other misconduct. 

We started from the city about noon, crossed over to 
East Boston, and, on a beautiful level road, skirting the 
magnificent Boston Bay, drove down to Point Shirley. 
Here we left our carriage, and, sounding the ‘call’ through a 
tin trumpet that lay quietly on the landlord’s wood-pile at 
the ‘hotel, the boatmen appeared with a capacious boat, 
and carried us over safe and sound (notwithstanding the 
misgiving of the ladies) to the island. After a short and 
pleasant walk, we found ourselves within the walls. The 
objects that first met our sight were a group of children, 
from six to nine years of age, amusing themselves in the 
yard. We made some inquiries of them, and found them not 
at all timid in giving information about their condition and 
enjoyment, — they seemed well pleased with their situation 
and circumstances. They informed us that they were daily 
taught in the rudiments of education. We subsequently 
ascertained that one of the most intelligent of the prisoners 
was their teacher. We were politely invited into the build- 
ing, and escorted through the establishment, by one of the 
gentlemanly officers. In the cooking department we found 
every thing in the most perfect order: cleanliness seemed to 
be the ruling principle: the covers of the boilers looked 
more like ‘guinea gold’ than baser metal; and all the 
operations of the culinary department partook of the same 
order and neatness. I should suppose it would take the 
labor of a number of the prisoners to keep the floor of this 
room in its ‘snowy’ state. 

After visiting the lower rooms, comprising the wash-room, 


drying-room, &c., we came to the bake-room. Such mam- 
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moth loaves of bread, and of superior quality! The baker 
cut one for our particular benefit, and the ladies pronounced 
it good; and who will doubt their judgment in these mat- 
ters? We then took a look at the engine, which is not of 
great power, but sufficient to force the water (hot and cold) 
into all parts of the building, adding to the health and 
cleanliness and comfort of all those confined in that lonely 
place. 

We then visited the hospital. Here we found every 
thing arranged for the comfort of those that were sick, with 
suitable attendants, and all other necessary means of enjoy- 
ment consistent with the design of the place. The chapel, 
which we next visited, is large and airy, and is well calculated 
for the purpose. The services of the sabbath are performed 
here weekly. The choir is not inferior to many outside. 
The singers have the privilege of practising each Saturday 
afternoon, preparatory to the exercises of the following day. 
The sewing-room for the girls, into which we were next 
conducted, is large and well ventilated, and is well designed 
_ for the purpose for which it is used. The women in this 
department are placed in chairs, about six feet distance from 
each other, giving but little opportunity for conversation or 
quarrelling ; which we were informed they were inclined to, 
when opportunity offered. They are not allowed to leave 
their seats without, permission from the matron. The 
matron’s chair is elevated sufficiently to overlook the in- 
mates, and her eyes seemed to be the ‘ruling principle,’ 
We had some conversation, by permission of the matron, 
with a young girl who had been sent down for petty lar- 
ceny, — her first offence. Her case was subsequently stated 
to the ‘ pardoning power;’ and we had the pleasure of carry- 
ing the news of her pardon to her afflicted mother. 

We noticed in this department a girl who was not dressed 
in the costume required by the laws of the Institution. On 
inquiry, we found that she had voluntarily come down from 
Boston, and requested permission to remain at the Island, 
that she might be ‘away from the ‘demon that destroys ;’ 
that the appetite for the ‘liquid fire of hell, that is for ever 
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crying for more, could not be satisfied, — the instinctive aspi- 
rations of virtue battling with vice. She was prepossessing 
in her appearance, and possessed more than common per- 
sonal attractions. God grant that the determination to be 
virtuous may be triumphant, and that she may be restored 
to her friends and to society! We now had the pleasure of 
calling on the Warden and Physician of the Institution, Dr. 
Moriarty, at his house, and, by his invitation, went with him 
to look at the improvements he has made, and is making. 
We accompanied him to the barn ; and he showed us the 
arrangements for the comfort of the quadrupeds, Xc. 

In fact, wherever we went, we found the same appearance 
of neatness, good order, and cheerfulness; and, after spend- 
ing a pleasant hour in assisting the ladies to observe the 
beautiful scenery encircling Deer Island, through a telescope, 
we, by invitation of the doctor’s lady, drank a cup of tea 
with the family, and returned to Boston exceedingly gratified 
with our visit, and thanking God that the aged, the infirm, 


and even the vicious, were situated so pleasantly. 
Cc. C. B. 





Woman’s Ricuts.— Many good persons cry out against 
‘woman's rights,’ without stopping to consider what they are 
doing. They had better cry out against woman’s wrongs. Wo- 
man is wronged in many respects, especially in those that relate 
to property. We ought to look about us, and correct what is 
wrong in our laws in relation to her. It is better to find the 
wrong, and correct it, than to blame woman for complaining that 
she suffers it. The New York Legislature has before it a bill 
which provides that any married woman, whose husband, either 
from drunkenness, profligacy, or from any other cause, shall neg- 
lect or refuse to provide for her support, or for the support and 
education of her children, and any married woman who may be 
deserted by her husband, shall have the right, in her own name, 
to transact business, and to receive and collect her own earnings, 
and the earnings of her own minor children, and apply the same 
for her own support and the education of such children, free from 
the control and interference of her husband. Other sections give 
her the right to bind out her minor children, and make it neces- 
sary hereafter, to the validity of every indenture, that the mother 
of the child, if she be living with her husband, shall give consent 
to the same in writing. 











BY ALBERT LAIGHTON. 


Ou for the forest wild and free ! 
Oh for the gushing streams 
That sparkle on so full of glee, 
And sing to me in dreams! 
Oh, let me hear the wild-bird’s song 
As in the days gone by, 
Before they left, with shame and wrong, 
A blighted heart to die! 


And tell me, — in the woodlands dear 
Do flowers bloom as wild, 

And woo the steps of childhood near, 
As when I was a child ? 

And is the elm-tree living yet, 
I planted years ago, 

When summer winds kissed locks of jet, 
That now are changed to snow ? 


The graveyard cannot be the same : 
I dream of it alone, 

And read some half-forgotten name 
Carved on the mossy stone. 

I used to count each grassy mound 
With careless eye and brow: 

I know ’twould be a weary round 
To mark the sleepers now. 


My heart is full of dreams of spring, — 
Bright dreams, yet vain to me: 

I shall not hear the dear birds sing 
Upon the hawthorn tree. 

The only glimpse of heaven I know 
Streams through my dungeon-grate 

From eyes of stars, that look below 

In pity on my fate. 


THE OLD PRISONER’S LAMENT. 
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Execution of Women. 


But let me roam the forest wila 
Once more before I die; 
Let manhood be again a child 
Beneath the broad, blue sky ; 
An hour free, with cankering bands 
Thrown off a broken heart ; 
Then, if ye will, let coward hands 
Bind chains till blood-drops start. 
Portsmouth Messenger. 





THE EXECUTION OF WOMEN FOR CAPITAL OFFENCES. 
CASE OF HENRIETTA ROBINSON, 


ALTHOUGH we regard the law which consigns the deli- 
berate murderer to death as in every respect just and mer- 
ciful, just to society, and to the felon both just and 
merciful, still we think that a murderess, a woman guilty 
of a capital offence, should not be brought to the scaf- 
fold, — should not be put to death.*. To the honor of the 
gentler sex, it seldom becomes necessary to bring the ex- 
treme rigor of the criminal code into requisition, so far as 
they are concerned ; it is seldom that the unutterably tender 
thoughts and associations which are connected with the 
almost sacred names of wife, sister, and mother, are outraged 
and desecrated in the person of a woman appearing on the 
scaffold to undergo the extreme penalty of the law: a spec- 
tacle more degrading and harrowing cannot be imagined. 
Undoubtedly the female sex have produced criminals who 
have attained to almost as bad an eminence in wickedness 
as the very worst of male ruffians. The females of the 
Borgia Family were to the full as vile as the males. Murder, 
by the use of poison, may be almost said to be a female 
crime, — so many cases of this kind are reported in the New- 
gate or criminal calendars of all nations. Of course, the 


* The above article is from the ‘ Boston Chronicle.’ We must make an 
exception to the recognition of the punishment of death for any human being ; 
but, as we like the general spirit and tone of the article, we give it entire to 
our readers, 
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reasons why an atrocious woman, bent upon murder, should 
resort to a deadly drug to compass her object, are sufli- 
ciently obvious. She has not the strong arm, resolution, 
and brute force necessary to the use of the club, bludgeon, 
or dagger; therefore, if murderously inclined, she must 
resort to an instrumentality suited to her ability. Poison, 
of course, suggests itself at once, which is equally fatal, and 
more certain, than the most vigorously-plunged dagger or 
well-aimed pistol. Then, too, it can be mixed and com- 
pounded with the daily food, which it may be her duty and 
business to prepare. Cunning and dissimulation are alone 
necessary to its successful use; and these two qualities 
have been meted out to women in the proportion of two to 
one compared with men. According to an old poet, nature 
has made the ox formidable by giving him horns; the lion, 
by giving him the most destructive teeth and jaws; man 
she has armed with strength, and woman with beauty. He 
might also have added the two qualities already mentioned. 
We have been led to make these remarks by reading in 
the Albany papers an account of the sentencing of Hentri- 
etta Robinson, called ‘the veiled murderess,’ to be hung on 
the 30th of August next. On this subject of female exe- 
cutions, we find some admirable observations in a recent 
work of the great French historian, J. Michelet, entitled 
‘The Women of the French Revolution” They are worth 
reading, although somewhat Frenchy. These reflections 
were made in connection with an account of the execution 
of the famous and beautiful heroine, Charlotte Corday : — 


‘The executions of women were terrible. The most miserable 
politician ought to have suppressed the scaffold for women: this 
killed the Republic. The sublime, intrepid, and calm death of 
Charlotte Corday was the foundation of a new religion. That 
of Dubarry struggling with fear, a poor old creature of flesh, who, 
feeling death in advance, draws back with all her strength, shriek- 
ing, and obliged to be dragged, awoke all the fibres of animal 

ity. It was said that the knife would not enter her fat neck. 
All shuddered at the recital. 

‘ There is no real means of repression against women. Simple 
imprisonment is a difficult thing: ‘* Quis custodiet ipses custodes !”’ 
They corrupt and break every thing: no enclosure is strong enough 
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for them. But to show them on the scaffold! Merciful Heaven! 
A government which commits this folly guillotines itself. Nature 
places the law of love and the perpetuity of mankind above all 
others; and, by this means alone, surrounds woman with fa 
mystery absurd at the first glance. They are responsible, but not 
punishable. During the whole course of the Revolution, I see 
them violent and intriguant, and often more guilty than men. 
But whoever strikes them is struck: himself. Whoever punishes 
them is punished. Whatever they may have done, under what- 
ever aspect they have appeared, they overthrow justice, destroy all 
thought of it, — cause it to be resisted and cursed. Young, they 
cannot be punished. Why not? Because they are young, full 
of love, happiness, and fecundity. Old, they cannot be punished. 
Why not? Because they are old; that is to say, having been 
mothers, they remain sacred, their gray hairs reminding you of 
your own mother. Enceintes! Ah! here it is that poor justice 
dares not say a single word: to yield, humiliate, and, if necessary, 
be unjust to itself. Here is a power which braves the law. 
If the law is stubborn, so much the worse: it cruelly denies itself; 
appears a frightful, impious enemy of God.’ 





DAVID HUME AND HIS MOTHER. 


Ir is agreed that Hume received a religious education from his 
mother, and early in life was the subject of strong and hopeful 
religious impressions; but as he approached to manhood they 
were effaced, and confirmed infidelity succeeded. Maternal par- 
tiality, however, alarmed at first, came to look with less and less 
pain on this declaration, and filial love and reverence seemed to 
have been absorbed in the pride of philosophical scepticism ; for 
Hume now applied himself with unwearied, and unhappily with 
successful, efforts to sap the foundation of his mother’s faith. 
Having succeeded in this dreadful work, he went abroad into for- 
eign countries; and, as he was returning, an express met him in 
London, with a letter from his mother, informing him that she 
was in a deep decline, and could not long survive. She said she 
found herself without any support in her distress; that he had 
taken away that source of comfort upon which, in all cases of af- 
fliction, she used to rely; and that, now she found her mind 
sinking in despair, she did not doubt that her son would afford 
her some substitute for her religion; and she conjured him to 
hasten home, or at least to send her a letter containing such con- 
solation as philosophy can afford « dying mortal. Hume was 
overwhelmed with anguish on receiving this letter, and hastened 
to Scotland; but, before he arrived, his mother had expired. — 
Quarterly Review. 


















































































LINES. 


The following lines were written by an inmate of Connecticut State Prison on the anniversary 
of his mother’s death : — 


SWEET spirit, from thy place in light 

Look down upon thy child to-night ; 
For he is lone and sad. 

Upon my heart thy blessings rest, 

Like dew-drops on the rose’s breast, 
To make one moment glad. 


Oh! memory comes enrobed in gloom 

When thinking on that stayless doom 
That laid thee with the dead. 

How oft my mind goes back to years, 

When thy dear counsels, mixed with tears, 
Were showered upon my head! 


But what availed thy counsel given, 
Those tears that oft my heart hath riven, 
When erring from the right ? 
Thy streaming tears were all forgot ; 
Thy blessed counsels heeded not ; 
And where am I to-night ? 


Art thou an angel blessed above ? 
Guide thou my footsteps as I rove 
Through this dark vale of tears. 
Oh! let thy spirit, day by day, 
Direct me well in wisdom’s way 
Through all my coming years, 


And let my soul, in lowly trust, 
Confess that all God’s ways are just 
(For him I wish to live) ; 

And may his painful, chastening rod 
Lead my repenting heart to God, — 
The prodigal forgive ! 
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INSANITY AND IDIOCY. 


Tue Legislature of Massachusetts appointed a com- 
mission to report on the insane and idiotic in the State. 
They have produced a very interesting document, the out- 
lines of which are given in the Boston ‘Journal:’ ‘ There 
were in the State of Massachusetts, in the autumn of 1854, 
2,632 lunatics, and 1,087 idiots, — making a total number of 
3,719 of those persons who need the care and protection 
of their friends, for their support, restoration, and custody. 
Of the lunatics, 1,522 were paupers, and 1,110 were sup- 
ported by their own property, or by their friends. Of the 
idiots, 670 were supported by their friends, and 417 by the 
public treasury. The lunatics comprised 2,007 natives, and 
625 foreigners; and there were among the idiots 1,043 
natives, and but 44 foreigners. Of the independent luna- 
tics, 387 are in hospitals, 7 in prisons, and 716 at home. 
Of the pauper lunatics, 954 are in hospitals or places of 
custody, and 568 at home. The commissioners state that 
idiocy and lunacy predominate among the poorer classes of 
society, where there is less vital force, a lower tone of life, 
more ill-health, and more weakness, than in the higher 
classes. In Massachusetts, the pauper class furnishes, in 
ratio of its numbers, sixty-four times as many cases of 
insanity as the independent class. About eighty-six per 
cent of the pauper lunatics are incurable ; and, of the inde- 
pendent class, seventy per cent are returned as beyond hope 
of restoration. Among the lunatics, there is a larger pro- 
portion of foreigners than of natives. In 1854, the native 
insane were as 1 to 445 of the whole native population; 
and the foreign insane were as 1 to 368 of the whole num- 
ber of aliens. The State treasury supports eighty-seven 
per cent of all the foreign lunatics in Massachusetts, and 
fifty-seven per cent of the native lunatics. Without doubt, 
much insanity is occasioned by intemperance. The printed 
reports of the hospital in Worcester show that seventy-two 
VOL, VII. 33 
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per cent of the cases are produced by religious excitement. 
Seventy of those caused by ill-health, fifteen of those occa- 
sioned by epilepsy, and only eleven per cent of those 
occasioned by the lowest sensuality, are cured. The State 
pays annually more than $146,000 for the support of insane 
paupers. 





JOURNEY TO BELLOWS FALLS. 


I am now writing from a ‘high stand-point,’ —no less a 
place than the Observatory of Fall Mountain; and it is 
truly a pleasing scene. ‘The air is most pure; and we can 
look down on the village below, with its delightful lawns 
and streets, and the Island House, with its flag floating from 
the top, located just beyond the point of the Falls. Several 
bridges over the winding river are seen to cover the Falls. 
Four branches of railroad, with various tracks, are seen 
winding their way through the valleys; while, from the 
village, a gradual slope of hills seem rising to view, one 
above another; while, far in the distance, the Green Moun- 
tains form the background of the scene. 

On my descending tour, as I am now, I feel much like 
descending from the lofty heights of contemplation to the 
world below, dwelling on the inspiration of the scene; and 
we should enjoy ourselves most quietly, were it not for 
those petty annoyances, the musquitoes by thousands. 
However, this is only a sample of the little vexatious 
troubles of life amid the height of enjoyment. 

Oh the grandeur of the scene before me! but greater the 
prospect and the moral grandeur of the field that lies before 
us in all its magnificence. I hope to see-you soon; till 
then adieu, CATHARINE. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE. 


We have visited this city, and found many excellent 
friends. Mr. J. J. W. Reeves kindly cared for us while we 
tarried there. He is a friend to the cause, and to every 
other reform. Park-street Church was obtained for a lecture 
on Sunday evening, when we spoke an hour or more on 
the Influence of Crime on Home. During the day, we 
addressed a small audience at Westbrook, near the Semi- 
nary. Here Mrs. Spear delivered also an appropriate 
address on Reform Schools for Girls, and other kindred 
topics. : 

During our stay in Portland, we secured the influence of 
some of the first citizens there, as may be seen by looking 
at our list of donors. We feel truly grateful to them for 
their aid. 

We also visited Brunswick, and spent a night with our 
devoted and long-tried friend, Prof. Upham. He welcomed 
us to his house, and encouraged us in our labors by ‘ mate- 
rial aid” as usual. Standing, as he does, as one of the 
professors of a literary institution of very high repute, his 
influence in behalf of our cause is very great. He never 
asks what is popular, but rather what is right. We partly 
made an arrangement to visit there in October, and speak 
to the students and others. Returning from Brunswick to 
Portland, we remained till July 3, when we left for Boston, 
and arrived early on the 4th, just as the bells announced 
our National Independence. We took the cars, and spent 
the day with our anti-slavery friends at Framingham, where 
we heard many eloquent speeches from our friends, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and others. 

In going and returning from Portland, we took the 
steamer ‘ Forest City.’ We must recommend this route in 
preference to any other. The time is only about nine 
hours. The boat is strongly built, elegantly furnished, and 
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The Jewish Cemetery at Newport. 


thing is done for the comfort of the passengers. The 


officers are accommodating. The fare is low. In short, 
we cannot speak too much in praise of the arrangements 
of our friends on the eastern route. 


THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


How strange it seems! These Hebrews in their graves, 
Close by the street of this fair seaport town, 

Silent beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest in all this moving up and down! 


The trees are white with dust, that o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south wind’s breath ; 
While underneath such leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death. 


And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 
That pave with level flags their burial-place, 

Are like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain’s base. 


The very names recorded here are strange, — 
Of foreign accent, and of different climes ; 
Alvares and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 


‘ Blessed be God, for he created death!’ 

The mourners said; ‘and death is rest and peace : ’ 
Then added, in the certainty of faith, — 

‘And giveth life that never more shall cease.’ 


Closed are the portals of their synagogue : 

No Psalms of David now the silence break ; 
No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 
In the grand dialect which the prophets spake. 
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Gone are the living; but the dead remain, 
And not neglected; for a hand unseen, 
Scattering its bounty like a summer rain, 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance green. 


How came they here? What burst of Christian hate, 
What persecution, merciless and blind, 

Drove o’er the sea, that desert desolate, 
These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind ? 


They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, — 
Ghetto or Judenstrass, — in mirk and mire ; 
Taught in the school of patience to endure 


The life of anguish and the death of fire. 


All their lives long, with the unleavened bread, 
And bitter herbs of exile, and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 
And slaked its thirst with Marah of their tears. 


‘ Anathema maranatha!’ was the cry 
That rang from town to town, from street to street : 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked, and jeered, and spurned by Christian feet. 


Pride and humiliation, hand in hand, 

Walked with them through the world where’er they went : 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 

And yet unshaken as the continent. 


Far in the background, figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and prophets rose sublime ; 
And all the great traditions of the past 
They saw reflected in the coming time. 


And thus for ever, with reverted look, 
The mystic volume of the world they read ; 
Spelling it backward, like a Hebrew book, 
Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 


But, ah! what once has been shall be no more ! 
The groaning earth, in travail and in pain, 

Brings forth its races, but does not restore ; 

And the dead nations never rise again. 






















































LITERARY WORLD. 





Principles of the Revolution: Showing the perversion of them, and the 
consequent failure of their accomplishment. By J. P. BLancHarp. — 
Our friend, the venerable Mr. Blanchard, has just given us, in a pamphlet 
form, his views, to which we give our hearty concurrence. The following 
is an extract therefrom : — 





‘The American Revolution is yet unaccomplished, or it is a splendid failure. It 
rose before tne world on a basis of political purity, undiscerned in the speculations of 
heathen philosophy, or the vaunted intelligence of European civilization. The deve- 
lopment of the truth, that all men have equal right to life, to liberty, and the pursuit 
of kappiness, broke on the anxious sight of millions of the oppressed, as the harbinger 
of their release from the thraldom of ages. We have come upon the day when the 
mournful disappointment of all those hopes is no longer doubtful. The despots of 
Europe, and the military chiefs of South America, still wave their sceptres of steel 
over the most enlightened portions ef the globe; and when their struggling vassals 
turn their eyes to our self-gratulating Republic, they hear not amid the rattling 
chains of slavery, see not through the smoke of our martial desolations, feel not in 
the nets of our monopolizing legislation and the cramps of our antiquated jurispru- 
dence, the liberty and safety their ardent desires anticipated. Our land is yet sought 
by the starving for food, by the impoverished for remunerated labor; but the El 
Dorado dream of freedom, prosperity, and equal rights, has vanished with the 
awakening of the age.’ 














The Story of the Campaign ; a Complete Narrative of the War in South- 
ern Russia. Written in a Tent in the Crimea by Major E. Bruce Hamley, 
Author of ‘Lady Lee’s Widowhood.’ Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — At 
the present time, when the attention of thinking and reading men is directed 
to the great struggle in the Crimea, this work deserves especial notice. The 
author, an active participator in the scenes of which he writes, possesses 
unequalled opportunity for observation, and has given the varied scenes in 
a graphic and interesting manner. The extraordinary success of ‘ Lady 
Lee’s Widowhood’ is sufficient evidence of the admirable literary abilities 
of Major Hamley. This work stands pre-eminent in the ‘new literature 
inaugurated by the war,’ as by far the best account of the doings in the 
great war. 














The Monthly Religious Magazine. July.— The opening article of this 
number is devoted to a consideration of John Wycliffe, and is of much 
interest. The history of such a man presents many salient points for a dis- 
criminating biographer. The other articles, particularly the ‘ Lecture on 
Palestine,’ well repay perusal, 
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Life Mlustrated. Published by Fowlers, Wells, and Co., Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. — This is the title of one of the best family-papers 
the country affords. It is not an ephemeral weekly, filled with stale jokes, 
trashy stories, weak correspondence, and still ‘weaker editorials, but a real 
live journal, full of pithy contributions and earnest editorials; a paper for 
the times, — free, out-spoken, able, courteous, dignified, and manly. 


Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for July has a discriminating memoir of the 
late Hon, Thomas H. Perkins, from the pen of Hon. Thomas G. Cary, of 
this city. The high estimation in which this magazine is held by the mer- 
cantile community is shown in the following resolution recently passed by 
the Boston Board of Trade : — 


* Resolved, That we will take this occasion to express our high opinion of the work 
itself, as one well conducted, devoted to the diffusion of useful information on commer- 
cial and industrial affairs, and adapted, by its freedom for party prejudices and sec- 
tional views, as well as by its collections of valuable statistics, to the use of commercial 
men in all parts of our country.’ 


The National Magazine for July has a list of contents of ability and 
interest. Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village’ is charmingly illustrated; ‘ Mo- 
hammedanism’ is discussed; ‘The New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb’ is well described and illustrated; a good account is given of a visit 
to the ‘ Dead Sea ;’ ‘ Isabella of Castile’ is the subject of a laudatory article ; 
‘ The Sabbath Question’ is strongly argued from the evangelical stand-point ; 
‘My Gropings Nine Miles Under Ground’ is a very readable account of a 
visit to the Mammoth Cave; and a large number of other articles are pre- 
sented, forming an unusually attractive number. This is the commencement 
of volume seven, and affords a good opportunity for subscribing. James P. 
Magee, 5, Cornhill, is the Boston agent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRANSPARENT PAINTINGS AND Macic LANTERN. — We are happy to 
announce to our friends that the artist has at last finished twelve paintings 
of various prison scenes in his highest style. We shall be ready, therefore, 
to meet our calls, and to give one of the most interesting exhibitions ever 
presented in this country. A fine opportunity will be given to schools and 
academies. Parents will do well to encourage their children to attend. The 


. exhibition will be eminently practical, and at the same time entertaining. 


In a mere notice, we can give no idea, scarcely, of the paintings. They 
must be seen in order to be appreciated. Our friends now will have an 
opportunity, never before presented, of aiding the cause, and at the same 
time interesting the young in the great subject of preventing crime, which 
has for so many years occupied our exclusive attention. 
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RECEIPTS TO JUNE, 1855. 


Ichabod Morton, Plymouth, 
Rey. R. Tomlinson, ” 
Johnson Davy, ” 
Nathaniel Russell, 
Robert Cowen, 
Joseph Allen, 
Francis Goddard, 
te iH a bitemore, 

ath’l. Wood, jun. 
Erastus W. Dimon, 
C. B. Irish, 
Mr. Ames, Rockport, for bound ¥ 
Rev. Caleb Stetson, 8. Scituate, Mas 
E. W. Mudge, aoee, Mass., 
B. P. Ravel, 
Christopher Robinson, ” 
Benj. Purrington, ” 
James Oliver, 
Timothy Alley, 3d, 
A. B. Ingalls, 
Wm. A. Frazer, 
Wm. D. Thompson, 
Silas Bray, Gloucester, : rr) ° 
G. H. Rogers, 9 
T. Y. Floyd, a 
James Mansfield, __,, 
W. P. Dolliver, 9 
Edward Burnham, ,, 
John Wilder, 
Charles Wilkins, Salem, 2. 
Philip Chase, » = 
Wm. Stevens, 2. 
Ellis Ames, Canton, "Mass. 
N. Wentworth, 
James Hill, Stoughton. 2.00 
E. Chapin, Quincy, 2.00 ° 
Wm. Williams, Lowell, 4.00. 
Jane G. R. Tyler, ,, 2.00. 
John Carrier, * 5 
Joseph Noyes, Boston, 4. 00 . 
Mrs. Mary Cushing, Dorchester, 2. 00 . 
C. B. Sanford, W. Brookfield, 4.00 
8. Luke, W oonsocket, R.I., 2.00 . 
Wilson Quint, 8. Malden, 3. 00 
George Merrick, » . Bee « 
J. Houghton, Roxbury, 2.00 ° 
Lucas Pond, West Foxboro’, 2.00 
Benj. Boynton, Westboro’, 6.33 . 
Benj. Cushing, Dorchester, 2.00 . 
George Baxter, Quincy Point, 1.00 
Thomas Pray, Weymouth, 1. 00 ° 
Thomas M. Healey, Candia, N. H., 2. 00 
Wm. Johnson, 8. Boston, 1.00 . ‘ 
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DONATIONS, 


A Friend, Portsmouth, N.H. 
| Mrs. Eliza Haven, 99 
_ Benj. Snow, Fitchburg, Mass. .” . 
Moses W rood, 
Hon. Samuel Hoar, Concord, Mass. ° 
Catharine Donnison, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Upham, Brunswick, Me. e 
John Neal, Portland . . 
Wm. H. Clapp, 
Hon. Neal Dow, 
Wm. Wood, 
Israel Fessenden, 
Samuel Tyler, 
| Miss Dee ngs, 
| Mrs. E. Thomas, 

Wm. Kimball, 


Mrs. Alvira Dean, Boston 
Mrs. Malloy, 

Mrs. Watts, 

Robert B. Forbes, 

Wm. B. Fessenden, 
Cyrus Alger, 

Geo. H. Everson, 

8. B. Dean, + *% 
Seth Adams, pes ein tga 
Luther Felton, es a 
H. Bursley, 

Richard Jervess, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Alfred W. Haven, ” ” 
J.M. Tredrick, 99 pe 
Mrs. Wm. Ladd, ” ” 

A Friend, ” ” 
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